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BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING OF 1883. 


The ninety-second Yearly Meeting of 
Friends in the city of Baltimore was opened 
at Lombarc Street Meeting-house on the 29th 
of Tenth month, with an attendance fully 
equal to the average of preceding years. 

All but three of the representatives re- 
sponded to their names, and for these ab- 
sences satisfactory reasons were given. 

Early in the meeting, Sarah Hunt rose, 
and with fervency exhorted those now enter- 
ing upon the work of the Church to direct 
their attention to the Great Source and centre 
of all Wisdom and Goodness, and to seek for 
ability truly to exalt the great and excellent 
name of the Lord of Hosts. 

Minutes were read, as follows: For Isaac 
Hicks, a minister from Westbury, L. I.; for 
Jonathan W. Plummer, a minister from Chi- 
cago, Ill.; for Ezra Fell, a minister from 
ilmington, Del.; and for Sarah Hunt, a 
minister from Philadelphia. Yearly Meeting. 

Ann Packer explained that she had been 
furnished with a minute expressive of the 
unity of her Monthly and Quarterly Meeting, 
but that it had, by oversight, been left behind. 
She hoped to have it forwarded to her before 
the close of the meeting. 

A warm welcome was extended to the 
ministers bringing credentials, and to others 
who were present without minutes, The 
company and sympathy of Friends from 
other parts of the country than that included 


in Baltimore Yearly Meeting was very ac- 


ceptable. 

The passing away of so many of the aged, 
long deeply valued as ministers and guar- 
dians of the flock, was alluded to, and 8. H. 
said, with great feeling, that not one of the 
noble band of Friends whom she had here 
known in her early days as standard-bearers, 
now remains. But in place of fathers and 
mothers of the past generation, she rejoiced 
to see the children, faithfully carrying on 
the work of righteousness, and wearing the 
armor of light. They are worthy of their 
fathers, and will pass onward from height to 
height. 

Another Friend pointed out the beauty of 
the divine sii the youth and middle- 
aged should succeed the aged. The more 

vanced should take these by the hand and 
encourage them to step forward into places of 
usefulness and responsibility in the Church. 

The reading of the Epistle from Philadel- 
phia was next in order. This document was 
felt to be edifying, and the several particulars 
dwelt upon in its pages were believed to be 
of vital importance to the well-being of the 
Society of Friends. 

After the naming of Committees for col- 
lecting the religious Exercises and for other 
matters of ordinary business, the meeting ad- 
journed until 3 P. M. 

At the hour adjourned to the meeting con- 
vened for the afternoon session. 
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Priscilla Matthews was appointed clerk, 
and Annie F. Matthews assistant clerk. 
These Friends were cordially approved, and 
they were duly appointed. 

he reading of the remaining epistles and 
the appointment of a committee to essay re- 
sponsive letters occupied a large portion of 
the afternoon session. It was a matter of 
remark that the epistles were so generally 
unanimous in expression ot deep earnestness 
in the advocacy of faithful effort in the pro- 
motion of the reforms which the especial 
needs of our day and time loudly call for. 
There is a strong desire to be found working 
on the side of Righteousness and Truth, for 
the help of mankind and for the honor and 
glory of God. 

The history°of our organization is a record 
of a continual advance from level to level; 
yet it is the feeling of our most earnest and 
pure hearted that this Society has scarcely 
yet taken the position which our lofty profes- 
sion calls for, and which we perceive to be 
needful in order to keep abreast of the work 
of our day. These epistles are an index of 
the growth of moral earnestness and of a 
steady advance of the banner of Truth and 
Righteousness in the earth. 

committee to nominate members on the 
Representative “Committee (conjointly with 
men Friends) was appointed, and the meeting 
adjourned. 
he proceedings of the men’s meeting were 
in accordance with those of the other branch. 
Levi K. Brown being chosen clerk, and 
Thomas H. Matthews assistant clerk. 

Several ministers addressed the meeting in 
fervent exhortation, and the aid of Divine 
Wisdom was solemnly invoked. 

Business of a disciplinary character was 
introduced by an appeal from Baltimore 
Quarterly Meeting, and a committee from the 
other Quarterly Ticstinns was set apart to 
consider and adjudicate the case. 

In view of the acknowledged deficiencies 
brought to view by the reports from constitu- 
ent meetings, a committee to nominate a 
large committee to visit weak meetings, and 
advise and strengthen the faltering, was 
named. The co-operation of Women’s Meet- 
ing was asked and accorded. 

he epistles from corresponding Yearly 
Meetings were read, to the edification of the 
assembly, and a committee was appointed to 
reply thereto as way may open. 

On the morning of the 30th a minute from 
Green Plain Monthly Meeting, Ohio, intro- 
ducing Ann Packer, a minister, was laid be- 
fore the meeting, and a cordial greeting was 
extended to her. 

A committee to act conjointly with men 
Friends in nominating a committee to 





strengthen subordinate meetings and consider 


deficiencies was appointed. 

The examination of the state of the Society 
as this is revealed by the answers to the 
Queries as far as the Seventh Query, occu- 
pied the remainder of the morning session. 

In response to the First, it appeared that 
no less than fifteen meetings have failed to be 
held during the past year. This was held to 
be due cause for solemn and searching inquiry, 
and great anxiety was expressed that Friends 
may not amid the cares and duties of busy 
life lose sight of the value of public divine 
worship, and a constant acknowledgment of 
their allegiance to the Heavenly Father. 

The Second Query, bearing upon social 
relations of love and good-will, and on the 
avoidance of a spirit of detraction, was an- 
swered in great fullness. The spirit of Chris- 
tian love that restrains from evil speaking 
was felt to be a governing principle, and due 
care is taken to end known differences. Care- 
fulness of speech which leads to the charity 
which thinketh no evil, and vaunteth not 
itself was earnestly enjoined. Even the truth, 
when it involves painful revelations, not 
needed for the protection of virtuous principle, 
is not to be thoughtlessly disseminated. Many 
an error, born of weakness, may be atoned 
for and amended in privacy, if the veil of a 
loving charity is permitted quietly to rest 
over the transgression. 

The Third Query, which brings up the 
subject of the training of the children of the 


e 


* 


Society in accord with the testimonies and - 


principles involved in its holy profession—in 
consistency and true plainness of speech and 
of attire, was aaa with a modified affirm- 
ative. It was claimed that most Friends are 
reasonably careful in these matters. 

The Fourth Query, concerning abstinence 
from the use of intéxicating liquors, and the 
avoidance of the culture and use of tobacco, 
brought forth much expression of sorrow that 
Friends cannot as yet take the very highest 
stand, and prove themselves er clear of © 
any indulgence in that which is well known 
to be hurtful to health and to morals. The 
cultivation of tobacco is now advancing over 
the fruitful fields of Pennsylvania, and it is 
felt to be most desirable that the members of 
our body should avoid being led into adopt- 
ing an industry which the best sense of our 
times is against. Pecuniary considerations 
should not draw aside any Friend from the 
pathway of pure rectitude. 

The Fifth Query, concerning the care and 
relief of the necessitous was answered very 
fully in the affirmative. That this can be 
so answered in truth was a cause of thankful- 
ness. The bounties of Providence are enough 


for all four household, and from no child of 
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our membership need the blessing of due 
mental culture and adequate industrial and 
practical education be denied. 

In the reply to the Sixth Query, it ap- 
peared that there is no acknowledged defi- 
ciency in the maintenance of our testimony 
in advocacy of a free gospel ministry. 

The Seventh elicited the statement that 
Friends are living in due moderation, gene- 
rally avoiding involving themselves in busi- 
ness beyond their ability to manage. 

The Eighth Query, which asks if there is 
a careful avoidance of all forms of oppression, 
is a reminiscence of the simple and faithful 
testimony of this Yearly Meeting, in 6ommon 
with other bodies of Friends, against human 
slavery, before that sin was scourged away 
from our land by war and suffering. The 
old query also asked if those of the African 
race under the direction of the members of 
the Society of Friends are suitably provided 
for, and if they are instructed in useful 
learning. 

With the passing away of human slavery, 
it was very evident to the pure hearted and 
the earnest that an end had not come to all 
cruel oppressions. This Query seeks to guard 
the Church from participance in that oppres- 
sion of the laborer which involves the with- 
holding of an adequate reward for toil. The 
humblest toiler has a just moral right to a 
due share in the bounties of Providence ; and 
where this axiom in ethics is observed, we 
may hope to see unbroken the feeling of 
Christian brotherhood which is the founda- 
tion of peace on earth. It was believed that 
Friends are careful to avoid all forms of 
oppression. 

o breach of our testimonies is acknowl- 
edged in regard to dealing with offenders 
seasonably and impartially, as indicated in 
the Ninth Query. 

In reply to the Tenth, it was claimed that 
a record of births, deaths and membership 
has been duly kept. 

The answers to the Eleventh Query indi- 
cate a startling loss in the membership of 
this Yearly Meeting. It was felt that this 
may be partly due to emigration, but the 
conviction is forced upon most minds there 
is some deficiency in the present status of the 
Church, when, instead of healthy growth, 
there is evidently a steady diminution of 
membership. 

In answer to the Twelfth Query, it appears 
that Friends are duly careful to place their 
children for tuition under the charge of suit- 
able teachers in membership with the Society. 

The consideration of the important subjects 
so vital to the conduct of true Christian life 
introduced the meeting into deep solemnity 





Sarah Hunt had” words of encouragement 
for Friends. She felt impelled to give an 
assurance of Divine Help and Guidance to 
such as are faithful to the Truth and constant 
in upholding the righteous testimonies so al 
the watchword of this people. She perceiv 
that there is a seed ‘here which will prosper in 
God’s own way and time, ‘and exhorted to con- 
fidence and trust. ~ “ 

Another Friend recalled a maxim of the 
beloved Benjamin ‘Hallowell: “There is a 
blessing for everybody but the discouraged.” 
While the heart is fixed in holy confidence on 
the dear Heavenly Father, whom we are 
humbly striving to ‘serve, in the way of His 
own appointing, we are yet His people and 
the sheep of His pasture, whom He will lead 
by the still waters; and’ refresh in the = 
pastures. The prayerful aspiration of the 
speaker voiced itself in the recital of the 
words of a noble hymn :’ 


* Guide us, O Thou Great Jehovah! 
Pilgrims in.a weary land. 
We are weak, but Thou art mighty; 
Hold us in'Thy powerful hand.” 


The proceedings of the Men’s Meeting on 
the 30th consisted in the transaction of cus- 
tomary routine business and the consideration 
of the state of the Society so far as the Fifth 
Query. 

It was stated that ‘all ‘the regular meetin 
had been held, excépt at Alexandria, whic 
had been discontinued: There had been a 
falling off in the'attetidance at’ the mid-week 
meetings. It wis said that members have 
maintained love bétween ‘each other, jand 
whenever differetices occurred they were ami- 
cably settled by the ‘overseers of the different 
congregations. The ntembers have been care- 
ful by example and prevept to educate their 
children in plattiness of speech, deportment 
and apparel, and ‘to guard them against per- 
nicious reading ‘and ‘corrapt conversation. 
Moderation and temperance in living prevail. 
The use of intoxicating liquors and tobacco 
was condemned. 

On the morning of the 31st, meetings for 
public worship were held at Lombard and at 
Aisquith Street Meeting-houses, and full tes- 
timony was borne to’tlie efficacy of the Word 
of Life. The Lombard street meeting was 
large, and it was addressed by many Friends, 
who upheld the principles of truth, and ex- 
horted all to faithfulness’ to those righteous 
testimonies so dear to the dedicated and en- 
lightened of every age.” ' 

In the afternoon, Men’s and Women’s 
Meetings met in’ joint session for the review 
of the minutes of the Representative Com- 
mittee during the ‘past year. These were read 
by Thomas H: Matthews, Clerk of that body. 
The details of ‘the important services of the 
Representative ‘Committee, which is com- 
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posed of both men and women Friends, and 
which has gone hand in hand the past year 
with the Friends’ Union for Philanthropic 
Work, were of deep interest, suggesting the 
enlarged work which may now be opening 
before this Yearly Meeting. The representa- 
tives desired to be relieved of the responsi- 
bility of the Friends’ Union, and recom- 
mended that a large committee for this work 
be chosen directly from the body of the meet- 
“—— empowered to act in this connection. 

ith this suggestion both meetings were 
satisfied, and the representatives were released. 
Committees of nomination were set apart to 
bring forward the names of suitable Friends 
from all the Monthly Meetings for this 
service. 

The Nominating Committee to bring for- 
ward names of Friends for the Representa- 
tive Committee, and one to bring forward 
“names of Friends for a committee to consider 
deficiencies and visit Quarterly and Subordi- 
nate Meetings, reported, and their nomina- 
tions were approved and confirmed. 

An epistle in response to Illinois Yearly 
Meeting was offered in the Women’s Meeting 
by the Epistle Committee, and after various 
amendments it was approved and adopted. 
Tt was felt that papers of this kind should be 
clear, definite and comprehensive, expressive 
of the best sense and exercise of the meet- 
ing, and to some extent calculated to awaken 
sympathetic concern in similar convocations. 
So may the current of religious thought con- 
stantly pulsate through our representative 
bodies to the utmost limits of our member- 
ship. It is no light matter for a Yearly 
Meeting to issue such a document. 

On the morning of Fifth-day, !Eleventh 
month Ist, the meetings opened at the usual 
hour, and the detailed report of the Educa- 
tion Committee was laid before the meeting. 
This body has canvassed the Yearly Meeting, 
in its various-branches, assisting, encouraging 
and endeavoring to rouse Friends to the need 
of guarded and thorough education of the 
youth. In some cases they have had good 
success in building or in rebuilding the 
schools of the Society, while in other places 
they found no desire on the part of Friends 
for the maintenance of denominational 
schools. The school at Washington appears 
to be now on a satisfactory basis, with encour- 
aging prospects for the future. The report 
was upon the whole encouraging to the meet- 
ing, since some substantial progress has been 
made, and better results may be looked for 
if effort is not relaxed. 

A deputation from Men’s Meeting an- 
nounced a visit from Jonathan W. Plummer. 
The time was thought suitable, and the 
Friend and his companions entered. J. W. 


P. had a Gospel word of love and encourage- 
ment for this meeting. ; 

In his mingling with Friends of this con- 
vocation he had felt the pulsations of true 
Christian love and sympathy. Many are 
serving the Lord with integrity of heart, and 
many are now under the forming hand of 
Divine Power, and are being prepared for the 
work and service of the Highest. 

For the aged who have long borne the bur- 
den and heat of the day, and who are some- 
times ready to despair of the future of this 
Society, he had a word of assurance and of 
consolation. 

The turrent of religious life is throbbing 
in the hearts of the young, who are not yet 
outwardly dedicated to the work and service 
of the Heavenly Father. Let loving trust in 
the impulses of tender young hearts nourish 
the seed of Life which is hidden there. Not 
too much of repression, but as large freedom 
of choice as God grants to His children, will 
favor the growth in true Christian life. It is 
only required to direct the attention of the 
youth to that which has been ever the 
strength and guide of the servants of God. 

The Friend then expressed faith in the 
future of this people and of their progress 
in the works of peace and righteousness. 

After the departure of the brethren many 
responsive exercises were poured forth. The 
words of consolation and encouragement 
which had been given forth had touched and 
iendered many hearts. The venerable Debo- 
rah F. Wharton, of Philadelphia, very feel- 
ingly confirmed the testimony of her young 
brother, and exhorted all to persevere. Mar- 
garetta Walton also with great fervor poured 
forth the feelings of her heart in prayerful 
invocation of blessing upon the multitude 
now gathered round this table of the Lord. 

A memorial of Baltimore Monthly Meet- 
ing concerning Samuel Townsend was then 
laid before the meeting. The record of the 
tender and pious youth of this beloved min- 
ister, of his careful training in the principles 
of Friends both at home and school, of his 
wanderings from the Father’s house, of his 
repentance and early dedication, and of his 
entrance upon the work of the Christian min- 
istry while yet scarce past the days of youth, 
was of deep interest. 

Tributes of love and deep religious sympa- 
thy were poured forth by many witnesses who 
could call him blessed, who had so long and 
faithfully preached the Word of Life, and 
whose life a been an example of fortitude, 
cheerfulness and loving kindness, Such lives 
do, indeed, impress us with the Beauty of 
Holiness. His memory will long be held 
precious as the friend and guide of youth, 


and as the servant of the Highest, who ever Jer 
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waited patiently on the will of his Heavenly 
Father. 

The remaining essays of epistles to cor- 
responding Yearly Meetings were read and 
adopted, and directed to be forwarded. 

he report of the Standing Committee on 
the Indian Concern was then submitted. It 
detailed the labors of the year and their re- 
sults so far as these are apparent. The ad- 
vance made by the Indians under the care of 
Friends is of the most gratifying character. 
The work has been confined to aiding the In- 


‘_, dians at the combined Santee, Flandreau and 


Ponca Agency, in Nebraska. The most im- 
portant result was the obtaining for them of 
patents to their lands. 

Already a large part of the reservation has 
been re-surveyed and allotments made to 
about 100 Indians. The government holds 
the lands in trust for 25 years to prevent the 
Indians disposing of them before they know 
their value. The superintendent of these 
Indians is Isaiah Lightner, of Maryland, who 
was appointed by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior five years ago on recommendation of the 
Friends’ committee. He has given great sat- 
isfaction. 

Instruction has been given to the Indians 

, in agriculture and in other useful trades, and 
» the education imparted to their children will 
soon raise the tribes committed to the care of 
Friends beyond the need of outside help. 
The names of the Committee on Philan- 
thropic Work were announced and approved 
by the meeting. ‘The Standing Committee on 
Temperance then submitted its report. This 
body has held meetings in various places, 
have co-operated with other organized workers 
in asking the enacting of prohibition laws, 
and labored diligently in the dissemination of 
temperance literature, and in the cause of the 
introduction of temperance text-books in 
public and private schools. They recommend 
that Monthly Meetings be more vigilant in 
their membership of all engaged in 
the sale of intoxicants. The report of the 
committee was approved, and it was con- 
tinued in the work. 

The Committee to Disburse the Income of 
the Fair Hill Fund for Educational Purposes 
reported that $1,034 had been expended dur- 
ing the past year in aiding 154 children of 
members, and a balance of $34 remains. 
This report was approved. 

The readin of. a beautiful memorial, pre- 
pared by Baltimore Monthly Meeting, con- 
cerning Ladie C. Stabler, occupied the last 
moments of the Women’s Meeting. Her 
faithful and useful life, her love for the chil- 
dren, and her religious earnestness in all her 
engagements, make of her walk in life a 

*~ shining example to others, and is held worthy 
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of perpetual remembrance by those who knew 
her best and joined their labors with hers. 

The proceedings of the last sessions of the 
Men’s Meeting were in accordance with those 
of the other branch. ; 

The Committee to determine the case of 
Appeal from the Judgment of Baltimore 
Quarterly Meeting reported in favor of con- 
firming the action of the Quarterly Meeting 
and its report was approved and accepted. 

The Standing Committee on Treasurer’s 
Accounts recommended that $1,000 be raised 
for the meeting the coming year, and Edwin 
Blackburn, of Baltimore, was re-appointed 
Treasurer. 


At 6 P.M. the meeting adjourned. S&. R. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of this body was held 


on Seventh-day, the 3d inst., at the meeting- 


house Fifteenth and Race streets. The day 
being fine doubtless added to the number in 
attendance, which was larger than usual. 
Very simple refreshments were provided on 
the premises, which an intermission of two 
hours at noon gave ample time for the com- 
pany to enjoy.; 

At the opening of the morning session 
satisfaction was expressed at the presence of 
so many, especially of the fathers and bro- 
thers. It was said that work for the child- 
ren is better done when all who are interested 
in their welfare engage therein. 

The names of the delegates, on being 
called, were not so fully responded to as the 
importance of the appointment demands. 
The deliberations of the body cannot be so 
fruitful of results when so large a part are 
absent. 

Seven Unions forwarded reports. Abing- 
ton Union was represented, but the report 
failed to reach the meeting. 

Philadelphia Union reported 10 schools, 
but the statistics of scholars and workers 
were not given in all the schools. Hope was 
expressed that care would be taken in future 
in this particular. No school is at present 
held at Reading, and a Bible class only is 
kept up at Germantown. Green street school is 
very small, but an effort is made to gather 
the few children together who live near 
enough to attend. 

Frankford school is in a flourishing condi- 
tion, though not above four of the scholars are 
members. The “Valley” school has been 
reopened, and a school has been started at 
Fair Hill Meeting-house with encouraging 

rospects, though the injury to the building 
by fire will interfere with its sessions for a 
few weeks: The other schools of this Union 
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are doing good and useful work, with about 
the usual number in attendance. 

In_ connection with Philadelphia Union, 
the report of Friends’ ;Mission No. 1 was 
read. It reported “no cause for discourage- 
ment, only in the great want of additional 
workers.” Every branch of the work is in 
operation. Its importance was acknowledged, 
and Friends present were exhorted to render 
assistance. It was felt that no child ought 
again to be turned away for want of teachers 
as was the case last year, when forty more 
than could be provided for presented them- 
selves at the Youths’ Meeting. A recom- 
mendation that the Youth’s Temperance Ban- 
ner be circulated in connection with Scattered 
Seeds was warmly advocated. We need to 
send its excellent counsel into the homes of 
the children, where it can be read by those 
who would not come to the mission, and the 
good seed of temperance thus be sown where 
other efforts cannot be effectual. 

Salem Union reported 5 schools, 53 teach- 
ers and officers, 236 children and 97 adults. 





hortation was extended not to neglect any 
means, let it come from whatever source it 
may, that may aid in the good work; re- 
membering that while we are teaching the 
children we are ourselves being taught. 

Burlington Union holds quarterly meet- 
ings. 6 schools were reported; all are in a 
prosperous condition. This Union asks the 
question: Could the schools not be made 
more useful if they were recognized by the 
Meetings? There are 54 officers and teach- 
ers, 306 children and 155 adults. 

The importance and the responsibility of 
the First-day school work were acknowleged. 

Bucks Union has 10 schools, 82 teachers 
and officers, 532 children. There is need of 
more interest, and more teachers are wanted. 
The questions sent to all the Unions in re- 
gard to the Lesson Leaves were more fully 
answered by this Union than by the others. 
Seven of the schools use the Lessons and find 
help therefrom. They would be glad to have 
more Bible history, and believe valuable les- 
sons could also be prepared on the lives of 

















Some of the schools hold Teachers’ Meetings. 
There is no increase in the™schools, but they 
are not discouraged. 

Concord Union has 10 schools, 123 office 
and teachers, 620 children and 232 adults 
enrolled. They take 540 copies of Scattered 
Seeds besides other juvenile publications, 

West Chester and Darby schools use 
blackboard exercises. Chester school has no 
child belonging to the Meeting, but is doing 
= work among the children of others. 

he schools have a beneficial effect upon the 
Society. é 

Allusion was again made to the mission 
work, Thankfulness was expressed that it 
is 80 prosperous, and we were encouraged to 
labor with earnestness and with every instru- 

. mentality that can be brought into service. 
Those who have] not'jyet engaged in the 
work were exhorted to consider whether 
there is not something for them to do to help 
it forward. 

Western Union reported 6 schools and 291 
scholars. A fear is felt that there is less 
earnestness now than formerly. No Society 
can live that does not consider and meet the 
wants of the children. The renewal of the 
service of the Visiting Committee was asked 
for. It was said “there was much in the 
report that we might take home and deeply 
consider.” The words were revived of one 
who said “ when religion ceased to be a dut 
and became a joy, then he realized what reli- 


gion was.” We must come into the spirit of 


our Master, whose life was spent in doing good. 

Haddonfield Union has 5 schools, 252 
children, 142 adults. A living concern is 
felt to teach practical Christianity. An ex- 









the prominent characters in the early history 
of Friends as well as on the discipline of the 
Society. The lessons, as prepared, do not 


meet the want in the classes of the smaller 
children and are not used in them. They 
suggest a series of lessons on temperance. 

Philadelphia Union reported the Lesson 
Leaves not used in Race street and Girard 
avenue schools, and discontinued the present 
year in Frankford school. Other schools use 
them with profit. They are used in all the 
schools of Salem Union. A few of the 
schools in Western Union are using them 
with success. 

Abington schools were reported, verbally, 
as being in a flourishing condition. 

In the general business that followed the 
reading of the reports, it was euestet that 
the responses to the queries relating to the 
Lesson Leaves be ‘copied and sent to the 
Executive Committee of the General Con- 
ference, through which they are issued. 

It was said by one that the reason there is 
a difficulty in getting teachers is, the qualifi- 
cation to teach is set too high. Practical 
lessons are what we want, and it is a discour- 
agement to those who have not attained to 
the higher standard of a Christian life to say 
they ought not to teach as far as they know. 
Doing this is teaching ourselves. e can 
talk to the children about being honest and 
truthful, and point out to them the harmful- 
ness of the use of tobacco and intoxicatin 
drinks, and so help them in the way to goo 
and useful lives; and though we may not 
have advanced very far ourselves in the 
Christian pathway, we can be helpful ,one to 
another. 
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Many do not take hold of this work be- 
cause there is no system or method. Teach- 
ing implies study, and study requires the sys- 
tematic carrying out of methods of work 
which shall fasten upon the mind the sub- 
jects attempted to be taught, that there may 
be a positive gain in the knowledge of best 
things. 

Teachers were reminded that all depart- 
ments of work undertaken for the good of 
others are holy. Teaching,by object lessons 
was advocated as most natural and easily 
comprehended by the children. Another 
thought it of the highest importance to im- 
press upon the children that they are the 
temples of the Living God. There is work 
for us all in this direction, and in teaching 


them our views in regard to the mission of 


Jesus. 

Another said that the judgment of this 
Association years ago was that we should ac- 
cept the services of the willing teacher 
whether or not he felt himself qualified for 
the work; he could teach what he had 
learned and go no further. Such teachers 
are a strength to the school. 

Where son Leaves have been found 
serviceable they ought to be used; we need 
order and system, and they will help in that 
direction. Sitting with the children, teach- 
ing them to be loving and truthful, is sitting 
at the very feet of the Master. He who 
does the best he knows does well. 

Interesting epistles from New York, Illi- 
nois and Indiana were read, eliciting expres- 
sions of thankfulness for such tokens of 
Christian fellowship. A response from Phil- 
adelphia Association to our co-workers in 
New York was also read and united with. 

The diversity of gifts and the varied ser- 
vice into which they lead, one finding hel 
where another fails to discover it, yet all 
striving to walk by the same rule and to 
mind the same light, was feelingly portrayed 
and the belief was expressed that as each is 
faithful in that which is done more will be 
given, and all will be drawn together into 
that unity of spirit which is the bond of peace. 

The meeting throughout was characterized 
by intelligent, thoughtful earnestness, to so 
conduct the First-day school work as shall 
commend it to the Society and bring about a 
closer feeling of unity between the schools 
and the Meetings where they are held. 

11th mo., 5th. L. J. R. 





“ EacH man was sent into the world, not 
to be like some one else, but to do his own 
work, and bear his own burden; precisely 
the one work which God has given him, and 


which can never be given to, or done by, any 
other.” 
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CORRESPON DENCE. 


Dear Epirors:—I have many times 
thought of the request that I would send 
more particulars about our little Kakiat 
Meeting. I have not been able to get the 
dates that I wanted, and my time has been 


so much occupied with othér duties that I 


delayed writing anything until now. 
According to John Comly’s journal, about 
the year 1725 there came from Long Island 
to this county a man by the name of Seaman, 
and settled among the Indians, who was either 
then a Friend, or soon after became one. 
Later (I think it must have been the latter 
part of the iast century), came my maternal 


great-grandfather, Dr. ae Anthony, 
and family, from Rhode Island. He was a 
relative of Job Scott’s wife. 


From what I have heard my mother say, I 


think it must have been somewhere about the 
same time that David Sands came through 
this section of country on a religious visit, 
and appointed the first Friends’ meeting in 
this county at the house of my paternal grand- 
father, Isaac Concklin. 


He was not a Friend, 
but friendly inclined. The old house is still 


standing. It is about half a mile south of 
here, on the corner of the road leading to 
Pomona Station. 


As I have understood it, it was about this 


time, and through the instrumentality of 
David Sands, that a meeting was started, and 
held in private houses until 1815, when the 
meeting-house was built. 


John Comly tells 
us a Preparative Meeting was established two 


years before, and that about eight families 
composed the meeting when he was here in 


1815. Afterwards some of these moved away, 
and others died, leaving the meeting much 
reduced in numbers. : 

As near as I can ascertain it must have 
been in 1850 it was discontinued, until Re- 
store and Rhoda Lamb came and had an 
appointed meeting, after which regular meet- 
ings were again held until about 1870, when 
one of the most faithful attenders died, and 
they were again discontinued. 

he 8th of Sixth month, 1873, the house 
was again opened for divine worship. Three 
years after a First-day school was started, 
which has been in operation ever since. 

There was no committee appointed by the 
Monthly Meeting to attend the last openin 
of the meeting, the house was simply open 
by permission of the Monthly Meeting, and 
four of us met there the first First-day. After 
that more came, usually tenor twelve, mostly 
those who had formerly met there; but few of 
them now meet with us, some having gone 
the way of all flesh, others are prevented by 
physical disability. But thanks be to God 
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we still survive. The First-day school brought 
in some who had not been in the habit of 
coming, and I think has been a help to the 
meeting. 

Last First-day was the day of our Circular 
Meeting. Stimusson Powell and wife, Henry 
Haviland and wife, Phebe Anna Thorne and 
others were with us. All went away First- 
day except S. Powell and wife. In the even- 
ing we had a meeting in our house, over 
twenty of our neighbors came in. S. Powell 
spoke quite lengthily, and we thought it a 
favored occasion. A. 8. 

Pomona, Tenth mo. 2ist, 1883. 

LOCAL INFORMATION. 

At the late semi-centennial of Haverford 
College, the following letter from John G. 
Whittier was read : 

AmesBoury, 8th, 9th,’83.—F rancis B. Gum- 
mere: My Dear Friend: A letter from 
friend Rachel S. Howland apprises mej that 
thee wishes me to write a poem for the semi- 
centennial of Haverford College. I had pre- 
viously read an intimation of the kind and 
' would gladly comply with the request if I 
felt able. I cannot write without suffering, 
and I dread to take up a pen if only to an- 
swer a letter. I am glad to know of thy ap- 
enaperne as the poet of the occasion, and I 

ave no doubt that the fine opportunity which 
the event furnishes will be well improved on 
thy part. I hope thee will say a good, clear, 
strong word for the old Quakerism. That 
central doctrine of ours, the divine imma- 
nence and universal Light, will yet be found 
the stronghold of Christendom, the sure, safe 
place from superstition on the one hand and 
scientific doubt on the other. I think Haver- 
ford has in a great measure kept the good old 
way. Long may it live and prosper. Truly 
thy friend, JOHN &! Waterinn. 


Industrial Work.—Abington School gave 
an industrial exhibition on the 27th of last 
month, which was highly creditable to the 
scholars. 

The display included models in clay, mine- 
rals, nevtionets; tools, philosophical instru- 
ments, articles of food, toys, farm produce 
and specimens of drawing and penmanship. 
Essays and recitations were given by the 
en and addresses were delivered by Pro- 
fessor Maris and Edward M. Davis. 

The home industries represented in the 
exhibition were of especial interest as tending 
to the cultivation of habits of industry in the 
scholars. 

The ordinary work of the school-room was 
also exhibited, which includes composition, 
an exercise of the school four times a week. 





This is regarded as a most valuable part of 


the school work. 

Abington school building is on the pre- 
mises of Abington Meeting, in Montgomery 
co., Pa., and is under the care of that meet- 
ing. This is the third school within the 
limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting that 
has added industrial work to its educational 
training. It might be undertaken to advan- 
tage in many other places. R. 





We are requested to state that “The Free 
Sewing School conducted by some young 
Friends in’ Germantown, Philadelphia, has 
opened again this season. Sixty-four names 
were on the roll last year, thirty-four white 
and thirty colored children, who all sit to- 
gether. They all showed much interest in 
their sewing. 

Within the past 7 the school has grown 
so much larger, and the expenses necessarily 
so much increased, that we hope our friends 
will continue to give their sympathy and aid 
in this growing work.” 

The school is held in the school-house on 
the premises of Friends’ Meeting, School 
street. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILAD’A, ELEVENTH MO. 10, 1883. 


Frrenps’ Mission, No. 1.—The Fourth 
Annual Report of this interesting charity, 
located at the northwest corner of Fairmount 
avenue and Beach street, Philadelphia, lies 
before us. It is brief and to the point, and 
certainly opens a wide field for work in either 
its First-day Morning Meeting, First-day 
School, Youths’ Meeting, Temperance Work 
or Sewing School, all these being separate 
parts of the same mission. 

Friends are earnestly invited to remember 
the First-day morning meeting held in the 
interest of a neglected class, their presence 
being so grateful, not only to those assembled 
for worship, but to the laborers who feel the 
responsibility heavy. 

In the Youths’ Meeting the need of workers 
is apparent when during one month 47 boys 
were turned away for want of teachers. 

Much encouragement is felt in regard to 
the Temperance Work, 1,128 persons having 
attended the meetings during the season, and 
“many who signed the pledge have been 
enabled to keep it.” 

The conduct, behavior and attendance in 
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both Sewing and First-day schools have been 
encouraging, and while grateful for the assist- 
ance already rendered, a continuance of it is 
earnestly desired, and we would most espe- 
cially impress the significance expressed in 
their short motto, “Come and help us.” 





PHILANTHROPIC Work.—The interest in 
this subject is steadily increasing amongst us. 
When it was first proposed as a joint work of 
the seven Yearly Meetings it seemed such a 
departure from the old methods, such a break 
ing away from the lines of service along 
which the Society had been moving from the 
dawn of its organization as a distinctive 
religious body, that only a few in our older 
established meetings were willing to consider 
the proposition forwarded to them by Iili- 
nois Friends. 

A better understanding of what the work 
is, that the Society is asked to enter upon, 
seems now to prevail, and the unanimity with 
which Baltimore Friends in the Yearly Meet- 
ing just closed, joined the Western Yearly 
Meetings in its prosecution, promises hopeful 
work in that direction. 

Friends have always been philanthropists. 
Scarcely a charity or a reformatory work 
exists that has not been either started or 
largely sustained by the labor and the money 
of Fri:nds. The present plan proposes to 
place all such work under the care and con- 
trol of the Society, that its labor in every 
direction may be recognized and its members 
be more closely united in Christian service 
for the uplifting of humanity. It does not 
propose®to interfere with local charity where 
Friends and other Christian people work to- 
gether for the common good, but in temper- 
ance and prison reforms, in arbitration and 
the care and education of pauper children, 
and in other questions involving the welfare 
and happiness of the nation at large, it is 
believed that the united efforts of the seven 
Yearly Meetings would bring to bear upon 
the legislation of the country a moral power 
that would command respectful attention. 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has been in 
no haste to commit itself in this thing, yet the 
influence it would bring to the Union can 


~x, scarcely be overestimated. 





There was a strong feeling in favor of the 
proposition manifested in New York Yearly 
Meeting in 1882, which will probably bring 
that meeting ultimately into the Union. 

May best wisdom direct our steps in this as 
in all other efforts that are being made to in- 
crease the interest in our Society and add to 
its usefulness as a power for good. 





MARRIED. 


HARTLEY—WRIGHT.— On Tenth mo. 
25th, 1883, at the residence of the bride’s father 
under care of West Monthly Meeting, Richard 
G., only son of Joseph 8. and Sarah M. Hart- 
ley, and Ella V., eldest daughter of Alfred and 
the late Amelia Wright, all of Alliance, Ohio. 


McINTIRE—PRICE.—On Fourth-day, 
Tenth mo. 3ist, 1883, at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, West Chester, Pa., according 
to the order of Friends, Dr. Frank H. McIntire, 
of New York city, and Lucy R. Price, daugh- 
ter of Dr. Isaiah and Lydia H. Price. 


PASSMORE—PUSEY.—On Ninth month 
20th, 1883, at the house of Jesse D. Pusey, 
under the care of London Grove Monthly 
Meeting, Oscar C. Passmore to Mary S. Pusey. 





DIED. 


JOBSON.—On Fourth month 5th, 1883, 
Martha Jobson, in the 96th year of her age. 

Her remains were interred in. the buryin 
ground at Friends’ Meeting, Middletown, Del- 
aware co., Pa. 

KIRK.—On Eleventh mo. 4th, 1883, Rebecca 
Kirk, in the 85th year of her age; a member 
of Byberry Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

MAULE.—On Tenth month 22d, 1883, in 
Highland township, Chester co., of congestion 
of the lungs, Thomas Willis, son of Ebenezer 
and Emma B. Maule, aged seven weeks. 

WALTON.—On Eleventh mo. Ist, 1883, at 
the residenceof his daughter, Rebecca G. Jones, 
Philadelphia, Seth Walton, in his 88th year. 

WOOLMAN.—On the evening of Tenth 
month 3d, 1883, at his residence, near Woods- 
town, N. J., Abraham Woolman, in the 77th 
year of his age; an esteemed Elder of Piles- 
grove Monthly Meeting. 


—_—_—<_$_$_—$_<$_—=—S[$—$—$—$———K——L— 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


CHRISTIAN COMMUNISM. 


EsTEEMED Eprtors:—In a recent issue, 
Tenth month 6th, of your very instructive 
and interesting journal, there is a short but 
interesting account of a Christian community 
or village called Zoar, in which the people 
(300 in number) live under the social system 
of common property, similar to that inaugu- 
rated by the early Christians immediately 
after the day of Pentecost, which existed up- 
wards of seven years, and no doubt would 
have continued in the Church but for the per- 
secution it then endured. 

I thought a few further details of this com- 
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munity might be alike instructive and inter- 
esting to your numerous readers, mare as 
this question of communism is likely, soon or 
late, in one form or other, constructive or de- 
structive, to be pressed to the front; for labor 
will not be satisfied with the solution that 
John Stuart Mill and his friends give to the 
labor problem—of capital buying labor in 
the cheapest market, and labor ola itself 
in the dearest. The wise and the good believe, 
with the great Paul, and a greater than he, 
Jesus Christ, that there is a more righteous 
and therefore wiser political economy than 
this, and that it is at the peril of the nations, 
nay, of civilization itself, not to hasten a no- 
bler, a more Christian solution of this great, 
this vital question. 

I am indebted for these further details of 
the Zoar community to the works of Charles 
Nordhoff and William A. Hinds, in their 
“ Histories of the American Communities.” 
This village or community is situate in Tus- 
carawas county, Ohio. These spirituall 
minded people fled from their native land, 
Old Wurtemburg, like the Friends and other 
separatists of Germany, and Europe gen- 
erally, on account of the terrible persecution 
they endured for separating themselves from 
the State Church, which was dead in tres- 
passes and sin, and for realizing a higher 
spiritual life that neither prison nor rack 
could conquer or take away from them. 

They landed at Philadelphia in the Eighth 
month, 1817, and a short time after Baume- 
ler, a with a ping were a 
out by the company to take possession of a 
tract of land sanieoel in the wilderness of 
Ohio, and built the first log cabin where now 
stands the village of Zoar. Their domain is 
seven thousand two hundred acres—paid for. 
They. also own two large flouring mills, a saw 
mill, machine shops, foundry and woolen fac- 
tory. They are accounted rich, worth in pop- 
ular estimation a million dollars, but, accord- 
ing to their own more careful. valuatiun, 
seven hundred and thirty-one thousand. Im- 
mense fields of corn, wheat, oats and other 
crops are seen on their home farm. They 
also own one thousand sheep, and on a two 
hundred acre pasture they had eighty-five 
cows. In one lot they had forty-seven calves ; 
in another, thirty. They had also a new 
barn, which cost $7,000; it is 50 feet by 210, 
and contained one hundred and four stalls. 
Zoar, one has said, “ is a little city hidden in 
an apple orchard,” and fruit trees are cer- 
tainly a conspicuous, pleasing feature of this 
communistic settlement, as they are of nearly 
every other. 

The religious principles and discipline of 
this people are very similar to those of 
Friends, by whom they were aided to emi- 
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grate to the United States and to purchase 
on favorable terms their present domain, 
which they were to pay for in fifteen years, 
at $3 per acre, the first three years without 
interest. The English Friends, with kindly 
forethought and commiseration for their great 
persecution, also sent, in advance of them, 
to certain Friends in Philadelphia, a sum 
of money amounting to eighteen dollars for 
each person of the company, with which the 
Philadelphia Friends provided for them on 
landing. This kind care is still acknowl- 
edged at Zoar as an inestimable blessing. 

There is at Zoar the same aversion to cere- 
mony which there is amongst Friends, the 
same simplicity of address towards friends 
and strangers, the same freedom to keep 
the head covered in the presence of digni- 
taries and in Church, and the same aver- 
sion to war; for a true Christian (said Bau- 
meler (their leader, referred to above) can- 
not murder his enemy, much less his friends. 
Their marriage ceremony is also simple, and 
similar to that of Friends. 

Such is a short, but far from complete 
sketch of the Zoar community. Sprung from 
the humble peasant class of Southern Ger- 
many, their material condition was made 
still more indigent by years of — in 
the shape of fines, imprisonment and flog- 
ging. In their fleeing to this country, those 
who had more means for the passage assisted 
those who had none, and two years after 
they landed, to save themselves from abject 
poverty (for there were many old and infirm 
among them) and from being scattered, they 
put all their little means together, and but 
for this higher action of Christian commu- 
nism, this living and working for each other, 
they declare they could not have paid for 
their land, and as far as they can now judge 
their whole living-death-struggle to redeem 
themselves spiritually and materially must 
have come to naught. 

In the results of this experiment of a 
higher social system, of a more righteous 
political economy, we see nobler social pos- 
sibilities for humanity realized, even under 
the greatest difficulties, when acting on wise, 
on self-sacrificing Christian principles. We 
do not, however, see what they have pre- 
vented, for they have no need of police or 

risons, no war between capital and labor, 
for labor with them is its own capitalist; 
indeed they have cut off the whole of the 
vice, crime, poverty and general misery 
which afflicts society, thus practically demon- 
strating that these evils are preventable un- 
der communistic living. | 

Many thoughtful men and women believe 
that such experiments will continue to be 
made, being more and more necessary by 
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the changed and changing conditions of| . suNDRY OBSERVATIONS ON AMERICA. 








society. [Made by George Pitt after a visit to this country 
RosBert STEPHENS. in 1882] 
Avondale, Pa., Eleventh mo., 1883. (Continued from page 604.) 
New York is all bustle and drive, a go-a- 
SHARES. : h business city, and, like London, any- 
My home is humble, neat and plain, thing rather than beautiful—you soon long 
No servant rules my small domain ; to be out of the noise and strife. It has a 
It is my joy to serve my own, “Central Park,” in which art has triumphed 
And let their love my labors crown. over nature, converting a barren rocky waste 
My neighbor's home is rich and grand into a lovely and grand recreation ground, 
ith luxuries from every land; well studded with trees, plants, and flowers, 
Her carriage stands before her gate, forming in its variety jcharms said to be 
. And servants at her bidding wait. unequalled anywhere. 
Yet oft she comes to sit with me, It shocks the eyes of English people to see 
And seek my ready sympathy the eleyated railways in New York. Seven 
For cares that hold her heart in thrall, years ago there was but one; now they run 
And griefs she does not tell to all. up several of the leading avenues and are in- 
In many ways we blend our lives ; tensely ugly. Paying well, they are multi- 
| I often share her carriage drives, plying fast, and are formed of the lightest 
Or feast my beauty-loving heart materials, supported by iron columns. They 
Amid her treasured gems of art. run in the middle, or sometimes both sides of 
| I often sit beside her board the roadway, where considerable traffic passes, 
With costly dainties richly stored, making the shops and everything dark and 
Where silver bright and china rare dismal. The trains run every minute or two 
And choicest flowers are grouped with care. | and cause a continual noise, as well as being 
I share the pleasures of her wealth within a few feet of, and on a level with the 
Without the — that mar her heslih, on or second floor windows of the houses; 
i nd love my friend, yet envy no they overlook all that is going on. 
; The wealth and splendor of her lot. = England, were Ae oo thing attempted, 
She takes a cup of fragrant tea they would have as many law suits for de- 
And eats a simple roll with me, preciation of property as there were owners 
And says her rich and varied food of property on the line—and so they would 
Has never tasted half so good. in New York if the railway were a private 
She shares the peacefulness and rest concern ; but being the work of a corporation, 
With which my lowly home is blest, they do as they like. 
Without the close economies Blectric lighting is much more common in 
That in my daily tolls arise. New York than in London. In the Third 
The busy years go crowding by, Avenue every other shop has it, and it gives 
And still my wealthy friend and I a whiter, steadier light than we get. The 
7 oiighten ann pee light in the shops is more intense than day- 
| _§. A. Bisbee, in Golden Rule. _ and has not the blue ghastly shade ours 
The extreme lightness of the carriages in 
| E’en tho’ an aoe cotmien pace for more: | America is a thing which rivets the attention 
| Forgiving arms and doors do open wide, ’| of English Vaebeee. In the Central Park, 
If one repentant child implore which corresponds with our Hyde Park, 
Outside. where the gentry drive out of an afternoon 
“No mother’s heart is full for amusement or airing, their carriages of 
Unless it be with longing, burning wild— various shapes look like skeleton or spider 
Heart-throbbings that no cheerful face can | conveyances, or like a number of velocipedes. 
hide— The wheels especially are so thin—the felloes 
The wish to clasp her sinning child about an inch square, and spokes thinner 
utside. still. You feel afraid to venture in them, lest 
“ God’s flock is never full ; they should collapse; but they are safe 
Fear not to enter bodly at His door, enough, being made of the best seasoned 
None ever were refused who there applied ; | hickory, with the best workmanship, and un- 
He hath abiding an painted, They wear well. The bodies of 


—Selected. | the carriages, too, are light to match. A four- 
wheel covered carriage or brougham, to hold 
No man is so insignificant as to be sure his | four or six persons, and to run with a pair of 

%« example can do no hurt.—Lord Clarendon. | horses, a strong man could easily lift. 
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As the country roads are often bad in 
winter time, you would imagine they would 
get stuck in the mud or ruts,—but the light- 
ness of the entire vehicle and elasticity of the 
springs, make the carriage bound jauntily 
over the obstacles and rough places, and right 
itself. The wheels are very wide apart and 
high, so that there is no chance of upsetting. 

hree remarkable men have not long since 
died in New York, who, from poverty or in- 
significence, realized fortunes equal to fifty 
million dollars, or ten million pounds each. 
One was John Jacob Astor, who emigrated 
from Germany with a few flutes to sell. He 
became a furrier, purchasing furs of the In- 
dians at the close of the last English war with 
America, at a nominal price, and selling at 
high prices. After accumulating wealth, he 
foresaw the extension of New York, and 
bought up in a panic, large quantities of town 
lots at trifling prices, and selling them soon 
after at fancy prices, realized his enormous 
fortune. 

Another man was Commodore Vanderbilt, 
an American farmer who had a taste for 
shipping, and borrowed money to get a small 
craft. Perceiving a great future for steam- 
ships, when they were first invented he con- 
tracted for them, realizing great gains. Then 
he speculated in railways, and owned the New 
York Central, and the Hudson and Harlem 
Lines, ending as a great millicnaire. 

The third man was A. T. Stewart, a Scotch- 
man, who, shrewd and industrious, opened a 
dry goods or drapery store, studied the wants 
of his customers, kept a good article, had one 

ice only, and would not puff his s. He 

ught largely at sales, and sold cheap; suc- 
ing so well that at last he built a new 
store on Fifth Avenue, without doubt the 
largest in the world, occupying an entire 
square block equal to one hundred houses, 
facing two avenues and two cross streets. He 
also built himself a private marble mansion, 
costing two million dollars, besides owning 
other similar buildings. 

As in Vanderbilt's case, after death, rela- 
tives fought at law for his wealth; and as a 
moral and commentary on the vanity of 
riches, the body-snatchers stole away his 
earthly remains; and his Drapery store, 
when he was gone, did not thrive, and was 
closed while we were in America. 

I have dwelt longer on New York than my 
limited narrative would justify, but being the 
chief and most interesting city, it deserves 
special notice; besides which, it is as a repre- 
sentative city of the rest, for there is a greater 
similarity in American cities than in those of 
Europe or foreign nations where their history 
is more ancient. In the States a greater uni- 
formity prevails. 





To describe the cities and countries passed 
in my travels overland to California, a dis- 
tance of thirty-three hundred miles from New 
York, also Canada, and the South, includin 
Washington, the seat of Government, an 
eer the Quaker City, twenty miles 
long, and next to New York in population 
and importance, would require much more 
space than I have at command. So I must 
pass over particular localities and content 
myself with some general remarks. 

Of course every foreign traveler visits 
Niagara Falls. We spent ten days there. 
It is one of the world’s natural wonders, and 
a charming place, 450 miles from New York, 
in the northwest corner of New York State, 
and is thus formed; Lake Erie, containing 
150,000 square miles, whose waters are on 
334 feet higher level than those ef Lake On- 
tario, is separated at its extremity from it, by 
a neck of land some 30 miles wide; the over- 
flow of Lake Erie finding an outlet to Lake 
Ontario, by a river called Niagara, an Indian 
name meaning “Thunder of Waters.” 

The waters on leaving Erie for some miles 
preserve their level, but about a mile before 
reaching Niagara Falls, the bed of the river 
drops some fifty feet, and the waters rushing 
like a torrent over the rough stone bottom, 
are called the Rapids. Then a hill beyond, 
forbidding its straight course, makes it turn 
a sharp corner, formingga horse-shoe curve, 
and then drops down some two hundred feet 
at one fall, into a much narrower channel, at 
the rate of a hundred million tons an hour, 
producing these wonderful Falls. 

After visiting the lively States, Canada 
seems rather flat and uninteresting. 

We twice visited New England, comprising 
six States on or near the ocean, viz.: Maine, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Vermont, and New Hampshire. All put to- 
gether they would not be so large as some one 
of the States in the West, but the people are 
more enterprising there than anywhere. Fac- 
tories of all descriptions abound, because of 
the abundant water power they afford, and 
the convenience of access by waterway. 

That the American people are industrious 
and enterprising beyond all other people in 
the weal? have no doubt. Take as an in- 
stance Chicago, a city nearly one thousand 
miles from New York, in Lllinois State, at the 
corner of Lake Michigan. 

In 1830 it had a population of 100 only; 
thirty years after, it had become the metrop- 
olis of the northwest, aud the greatest railway 
centre on the Continent, as i the greatest 
primary grain market in the world. 

Its present population is about half a mil- 
lion. Many of its streets are seven miles 


| long, and it contains over 700. To facilitate 
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drainage, about 1857 they raised the business 
eee of the city from three to eight feet, 
ifting the largest houses bodily. 

In the autumn of 1871 a fire occurred 
there, the most terrific of modern times. It 
raged with incredible fury for two days and 
nights, and a great storm alone stopped its 
progress. It destroyed the best buildings in 
the city—over 30 hotels, 1,600 stores, and 
17,450 houses. The total area destroyed was 
three and a half square miles. 

It puzzled me how fire could destroy mag- 
nificent churches (so-called), built with mas- 
sive stone; but when I viewed it, I was aston- 
ished to find they were as much ruins as the 
houses ; the fire had so charred and crumbled 
the stone, that they fell or were wrecked. 
Two hundred million dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty was destroyed in that fire. Merchants 
and millionaires were fed on government 
rations. 

They could not rebuild until the frost broke 
up, next spring, and then within seven 
months, or 200 working days of eight hours, 


they had built and completed 1600 ware- 


houses of the most substantial kind in iron 


and stone, five stories high, 50 to 100 feet 
frontages, or one for every working hour of 
that time. There is no precedent in the 


world’s history, of such bravery and indomit- 
able energy. 

We were often asked how we liked Amer- 
ica? and I answered, “If I were not an 
Englishman I would be an American.” With 
all the recommendations of the States (and 
they are many and vast), I prefer England 
first and best. é 

Life and property are more secure at home. 
Liberty, all things considered, is equal. Law, 
order, and justice, deficient as we may be, 
are better observed in England. A sovereign 
will buy more in England than thirty shil- 
lings in America, while luxuries are as two 
to one in our favor. 

I do not wonder that English mechanics, 
who go “on spec.” to the States, return to 
dear England if they get a chance, because, 
though they earn more money there, they get 
good work and more comforts here. 

I do not wonder that English farm labor- 
ers emigrate there, and do well. They get 
land for next to nothing. They have worked 
hard and they mean to work ; and it is odd 
if they cannot cultivate fertile ground and 
grow crops sufficient for their necessary exis- 
tence, with a balance to the good besides, in 
a few years. They are slaves at home as to 
work ; they are slaves there; yet being vol- 
unteers, they are worth three press-men, 
having an eye to emancipation, when after 
steady years of toil they pay for their land, 
build themselves a farm, and sell their sur- 





plus crops. Then being free men, they can 
employ laborers, and rest their weary fiesta. 

f you take the leading American paper, 
the New York Herald, and the leading 
English one, the Telegraph, and notice for a 
week the number of murders, shootings, as- 


saults, suicides, and robberies, reported in 
each, it will soon prove what I say, that law, 


order, justice, life, and property, are far ahead 
in dear old England. 


Yet the prosperity of America is marvel- 
lous, and I believe is likely to be more so. 


They move with rapid strides, eclipsing all 


precedents. Everything conspires to favor 
their development into the most prosperous 
nation on earth. They must succeed in spite 
of themselves, but if they help with good 
laws and Government, they will outstrip 
every country with rapidity. 

Their isolated geographical position be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, ex- 
cludes them from the alarms, rivalries, and 


jealousies of foreign continents, with their 


large standing armies, monster guns, balance 
of powers, wars, and preparations for wars, 
so ruinous in expense and demoralizing to 
the people. 

They have a square, compact country of 
38 States and some Territories, extending 
from ocean to ocean, containing millions of 
acres of rich and fertile land, not a quarter 
of which is yet cultivated. Their climate, 
though hot, is healthy. Railways intersect 
all parts of the States, and rapidly multiply. 

Emigrants arrive in prodigious numbers 
from acon Ireland, Norway, t Russia, 
Holland, and all parts. They are the cream 
skimmed from all countries—the bone and 
muscle, thew and sinew of nations—honest, 
healthy, willing toilers, constituting the wealth 


energy, vitality, and prosperity of a country 


—for: labor is wealth; money is only its 
representative. 

In New York alone, while we were there, 

these emigrants were arriving at the rate of 
2,000 a day—a quarter million in the last six 
months, andj four millions in the last ten 
years. 
The population of America is now about 
54 millions, against 36 millions in Great. 
Britain. America has doubled its population 
in 25 years, while we have only increased 
one-fifth. In round numbers, America for 
30 years past has increased in numbers at the 
rate of a million a year, or more than the 
increase in Great. Britain, France, Germany, 
Austro-Hungary, and Italy put together. 

They have the power and opportunity of 
becoming the great grain producers for the 
eastern world, and if they are wise and 
benevolent enough to encourage free trade, 
they can give to the whole of their laboring 
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masses. the comforts and luxuries of life, 
gathered from all quarters of the globe, at a 
price well within their means. 

(To be concluded.) 





\THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC AND THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 


A London Correspondent of the Press of 
Philadelphia (H. T.) is responsible for a 
statement bearing on the relation of the 
Church of England to the liquor traffic which 
is certainly suggestive, to say the least: 


The town of Derby is the scene, and the 
parties concerned are the landlady of the 
“ White Swan ” and the sexton of St. Peter’s 
Church. The public house and the church 
stand opposite to each other. It is Sunday 
morning. The service has begun, and at its 
close the Holy Communion will be adminis- 
tered. The sacred vessels are in their places, 
but there is no wine in them. What can be 
done? A happy thought strikes the man in 
charge. He will slip across to the “Swan” and 

et a bottle, and, of course, if it is not paid 
for until Monday no harm will be done. 
Besides, it is for a good cause. The landlady 
looks at the matter in the same light, and 
the transaction is accomplished, the sexton 
hurrying back to the church. Ina few mo- 
ments the fluid, obtained surreptitiously from 
the shelves of the convenient public, will be 
consecrated, and all will be well. But “the 
best laid sc’semes of mice and men gang aft 
aglee,” and so in this case, for the sexton has 

roceeded but a few steps when he finds 
himself in the clutches of an officious police- 
man, the final result being that both he and 
the landlady are fined, the one for selling 
liquor out of hours and the other for buyin 
it. The magistrates were very iobdmentell 
It was nothing to them that the wine was 
needed for the holiest of purposes, nor did the 
plea of the offenders, that they had inno- 
cently done the same thing before, prove of 
any avail. The bench saw an infraction of a 
statute and the attending circumstance ag- 
gravated, rather than palliated, the case. The 
whole affair, they said, was “ undignified and 
improper.” Such is law in England. “Strain- 
ing at a gnat,” does some one observe? That 
may be so, but there is no harm in doing this, 
as I understand it, unless you have previous! 
swallowed a camel, and the fact is that in ad- 
ministering the laws relating to the retail sale 
of liquor English justices do not bolt either 
little insects or big animals but mete out the 
stipulated penalties for every offense, greater 
or less, without fear and without partiality. 

Up to quite recent times it is charged of 
the Church of England, that its attitude to- 
ward the traffic in intoxicants has been 
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friendly. The Church of England as a whole, 
is the largest landowner in the kingdom, and 
in this connection it has been frequently 
charged that she is also, taking the country 
through, the largest owner of public houses. 

If Canon Wilberforce, a distinguished min- 
ister of this church, may be believed, the 
Bishop of London, when he leaves his house 
in St. James’ Square and rides to his palace 
at Fulham, passes on his way more than 100 
bar-rooms, built on land belonging to the 
Church. The Canon has also charged that 
the “ Royal Oak,” at Notting Hill, is on the 
land of the Bishop of London, and the “ Hero 
of Waterloo,” in another part of the city, on 
that of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the re- 
turns of the fomer being not less than $250- 
000 a year, or more than the maintenance of 
all the places of worship, all the schools and 
the police force of the district within the 
diameter of a mile, while the last named 
pays a rental quite as large. 

An investigation of these charges has 
proven them to be slightly overdrawn, but 
the fact is not denied that there are a large 
number of these places on Church property 
and that the Church derives a considerable 
income from them. For the*future, however, 
a policy of retrenchment is to be pursued. 
The “ publics” within the control of the Es- 
tablishment are to be weeded out, those only 
being continued which are ‘either absolutely 
needed for the accommodation of the sur- 
rounding neighborhood or are held under 
conditions that cannot legally be broken. 
Such a course will do something to:redeem 
this great Church and the religion it repre- 
sents from a stigma that has hitherto sadly 
marred its reputation, and, taken in connec- 
tion with the fact that in its ministry there 
are now upwards of 3000 abstainers, includ- 
ing not a few bishops, the new departure is 
certainly one of the most hopeful signs of the 
times. The other religious bodies in this 
country are taking a position on the temper- 
ance question that will soon entitle them to 
rank with the most advanced of their breth- 
ren in America. The Wesleyan Methodists 
have about 900 abstaining clergymen, the 
Congregationalists 800, the Baptists 600, and 
the remainder, I am assured, in about equal 
proportion, with teetotal sentimentg still ex- 
_ ing and new recruits coming in every 

ay. 





MEMORY. 

It is often urged that learning by heart 
strengthens the memory. Locke emphatically 
denies this ; and even if accurate learning by 
heart does strengthen the memory, the slov- 
enly and inaccurate learning by heart cus- 


tomary in large schools weakens and enfeebles 4 
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it. The strength of the memory depends 
upon interest. Excite interest, and the thing 
will beremembered; nay, more, excite interest, 
and the whole faculties of the learner will be 
enlisted in the service of securing the utmost 
degree of accuracy.— Oscar Browning, Eng. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


The Subsidence of Ischia.—The recent de- 
struction of a considerable portion of the town 
of Casamicciola, in the Island of Ischia, 
which was first attributed to earthquake ac- 
tion, but which the expert seismologist and 
director of the Vesuvius Observatory, Pro- 
fessor Palmieri, has referred to a subsidence 
of the crust underlying the town, recalls 
the famous “earthquake” which in 1855 
visited the Upper Rhone Valley in Switzer- 
land, and caused the almost complete destruc- 
tion of the town of Visp. The circumstances 
leading to the bringing about of the Swiss 
| catastrophe were directly connected with the 
enormous deposits of sulphate of lime, or 
gypsum, which form the substratum of the 
aiiee, and into which the percolating waters 
from the surface found ready access. These 
-for ages past had been gradually removing in 
; Solution considerable quantities of the min- 
eral, until eventually the entire region had to 
a great extent been undermined by a more 
or less continuous series of subterranean 
passages or caverns. The weakened coyer or 
crust, being no longer self-supporting, finally 
fell and produced the local “ earthquake”— 
or, more properly, “ earth-fall,’—whose tre- 
mors were felt over a broad area around the 
destroyed town. Similarly occasioned earth- 
quakes have at various times been experienced 
in different parts of Germany and Austria ; 
and not improbably many others not so indi- 
’ cated owed their origin to similar or at least 
to closely related circumstances. Whether 
the same causes were operative in producing 
the recent subsidence in Ischia has not yet 
been definitely determined; but, judging 
from the configuration of the rock masses of 
the surrounding region,—the abundance of 
soluble material,—there are strong grounds 
for believing in the affirmative. If such 
prove to be the case, then the phenomenon 
may be considered as having been entirely 
independent of the late manifestations of 

activity on the part of Vesuvius.—Selected. 


Utilization of the Sun’s Rays for Heating 
Purposes.—At the late meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Professor E. 8. Morse described an 
ingenious device, now actually employed at 
the museum of Salem, Mass., for heating and 

. Ventilating rooms through direct solar, influ- 
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ences. A black slaty surface—measuring, 
say, eight feet in length and three in width, and 
inserted in a groove very much in the manner 
of a glass in a frame, is placed vertically 
upon a wall, outside the building, in a posi- 
tion where it can most readily receive the 
sun’s rays. With it are arranged connecting 
flues intended to conduct the heated air into 
the interior. By means of this novel con- 
trivance, it is contended, a library room was 
kept comfortable, if a few of the coldest days 
were excepted, throughout an entire winter. 
The current of air passing through the flue, 
when the sun’s rays impinged directly upon 
the black receiver, was raised about thirty 
degrees; and the quantity of heated air dis- 
charged into the room was estimated at 
thirty-two hundred feet per hour, The maxi- 
mum quantity discharged was upwards of 
forty-one hundred feet, at 12.45 P. M., the 
thermometric rise being then twenty-nine 
degrees. The room in question measured 
twenty by fourteen feet, and ten feet in height; 
but much larger areas have been similarly 
and successfully operated upon. The method 
as described received the commendation of 
Professors Mendenhall and Rogers. 

The First Lark in Australia—Some years 
ago, when the Australian gold fever was hot 
in the veins of thousands, and fleets of ships 
were conveying them to that far-off land, a 
poor old woman landed with the great multi- 
tude of rough and reckless men, fired almost 
to frenzy by dreams of ponderous nuggets 
and golden fortunes. For these they ‘eft 
behind them all enjoyments, endearments, 
and softening sanctities of home and social 
life in England,—mothers, wives, sisters, and 
daughters. There they were, thinly tented in 
the rain, and the dew, and the mist,—a busy, 
boisterous, womanless camp of diggers and 
grubbers, roughing and tumbling it in the 
scramble for gold mites; with no quiet Sab- 
bath breaks, nor Sabbath songs, nor. Sabbath 
bells to measure off and sweeten a season of 
rest. The poor widow, who had her cabin 
within a few miles of “the diggings,” brought 
with her but few comforts from the home- 
land,—a few simple articles of furniture, the 
Bible and Psalm-book of her youth, and an 
English lark to sing to her solitude the songs 
that had cheered her on the other side of the 
globe. And the little thing did it with all 
the fervor of its first notes in the English sky. 
In her cottage window, it sang hour by hour 
to her, at her labor, with a voice never heard 
before on that wide, wild continent. The 
strange birds of the land came circlihg around 
in their gorgeous plumage, to hear it. Even 
four-footed animals of grim countenance 
paused to hear it. Then, one by one, came 
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other listeners. They came reverently, and 
their voices softened in silence as they listened. 
Hard-visaged men, bare breasted and un- 
shaven, came and stood as gently as girls; 
and tears came out upon many a tanned and 
sun-blistered cheek, as the little bird warbled 
forth the silvery treble of its*song about the 
—_ hedges, the meadow-streams, the cottage 

omes, and all the sunny memories of the 
fatherland. And they came to the lone widow 
with pebbles of gold in their hands,} and 
asked her to sell them the bird, that it might 
sing to them while they were bending to the 
pick and the spade at the diggings. She was 
poor, and the gold was heavy ; yet she could 
not sell the warbling joy of her life. But 
she told them that they might come whenever 
they would to hear it sing. So, on Sabbath 
days, having no other preacher nor teacher 
nor sanctuary privilege, they came down in 
large companies from the gold-pits, and lis- 
tened to the hymns of the lark, and became 
better and happier men for its music.—Elihu 
Burritt. 


WetcomeE, Disappointment! Thy hand is 
cold and hard, but it is the hand‘of a friend. 
Thy voice is stern and harsh, but it is the 
voice of a friend. Oh, there is something 
sublime in calm endurance, something sub- 
lime in the resolute, fixed purpose of suffer- 
ing without ene. which makes dis- 
appointment oftentimes better than success! 
— Longfellow. 


ITEMS. 


THE certificate of organization of the new 
American, British and Continental Cable Co., 
with a capital of £1,500,000, has been registered 
in London. ‘ 

THE Baptist Philadelphia Conference, in 
session on the 22d inst., accepted a proposition 
made through the Governor and people of the 
State of Coahuila, Mexico, to establish five 
schools in Mexico, mainly for the education of 
women. 

THE State of North Carolina sold 20,000 
acres of land, known as the Big Swamp, in 
Robeson county, for 27} cents per acre. The 
buyers intend to clear it for agricultural pur- 


poses. 
On the 29th of last month a severe shock of 


earthquake, accompanied by subterranean 
rumblings, was felt at Kamieniec, the capital 
of the Government of Podolia, Russia. The 
shock lasted thirty seconds. 


OnE day last week the first bale of cotton 
ever picked from the field by machinery was 
shown at the Cotton Exchange at Galveston 
S.C. Its condition was pronounced as good 
as hand-picked cotton of the same grade, and 
it was ednceded that, if placed with others, it 
could not be distinguished from hand-picked 
cotton. The machine is operated by one horse 
and one man, and will harvest 2} to 3 full bales 
a day. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


A DESPATCH from San Francisco says it is 
stated, on reliable authority, that a regular 
system of fraudulent brokerage has been estab- 
lished at Canton to furnish Chinese with 
‘*traders’ certificates’ at prices ranging from 
$10 to $50 each, the cost depending on the 
standing of the applicant’s friends who vouch 
for him. The applicant is not brought into 
contact with the Chinese officials. 


GROWTH OF TexAs.—The growth of Texas 
stands asa miracle. The increase in her tax- 
able property last year was $130,000,000, or 
nearly half the entire taxable property of 
Georgia. Last year sixty-eight new counties 
were organized, giving 200 counties in all. 
Besides, there is a territory not yet carved into 
counties twice as large as the State of Georgia. 
In extent, as in resources, Texas is a superb 
empire.—San Francisco Bulletin. 


COLORADO seems ney to become the first 
effective rival of Pennsylvania in the matter 
of supplying the world with petroleum. Thus 
far, the amy of the oil obtained from the 
region of the Caucasus has been so inferior 
that it can be sold only by representing it as 
American. But at Cafion City there is an oil 
well flowing freely, another has been found at 
Loveland, and there are indications at other 
points. 


On the evening of the 30th of last month a 
terrible explosion occurred in London near 
the Praed street underground station on the 
Metropolitan Railway. On the first alarm a 
strong cordon of police was summoned to pre- 
serve order, to keep the way clear, and to con- 
vey wounded people to the hospitals. Passen- 
gers who were on the train at the scene of the 
explosion say that there was suddenly a loud 
report like that of a cannon, then a sudden 
darkness, the gaslights from the front to the 
rear of the train being put out. The glass was 
broken, and splinters of wood flew about the 
cars, cutting and wounding many passengers. 
Above this din were heard the shrieks of the 
injured and panic-stricken people. All this 
occurred in a moment, and for awhile confu- 
sion reigned supreme. Almost simultaneously 
with the Praed street affair a violent explosion 
occurred on the Underground Railway, be- 
tween Charing Cross and Westminster Sta- 
tions. The windows of the signaling stations 
in the tunnel were shattered, and at Charing 
Cross the glass roof of the station partly col- 
lapsed. 


NOTICES. 


PEACE MEETING. 


A meeting in favor of Peace and Arbitra- 
tion, and opposed to War, will be held on 
First-day next, the J1th inst., at 2} P. M., in 
Friends’ Meeting-house, Upper Dublin, Mont- 
gomery county, Pa. Speakers from Philadel- 
phia will attend. All are cordially invited. 


The Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Moines to attend and appoint meetings ex- 

ect to be at the Valley Meeting on First-day, 

leventh month 28th, at 10 A.M. They also 
expect to be in attendance at Germantown 
Meeting, on First-day, Twelfth month 16th, 
at 10} A. M. 





